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Notes and Documents 


CTESIAS AND THE SEMIRAMIS LEGEND. 


In the last number of this Review, pp. 97 sq., Mr. Gilmore argues (agains 

Duncker and others) that Ctesias cannot have got the legend of Semiramis 
from Iranian sources, but made it up himself, combining what he had 
heard from Babylonians about the historical Sammuramit (or rather Sam- 
muramat), wife (?) of Rammannirar (812-788 B.c.), with the figure of 
Ishtar, the warlike and cruel goddess of Babylonian mythology, and build- 
ing thereupon an elaborate romance. He assumes that the Semiramis 
of Herodotus (whose date, according to that author, may be put about 
750 B.o.) is the historical Sammuramat, and appears to hold that the 
mythical Semiramis is Ctesias’s own creation. This view seems to call 
for modification in accordance with certain evidences which Mr. Gilmore 
has not taken into account. 

When Herodotus says that Semiramis lived five generations before 
Nitocris, it is barely possible that he identifies her with Sammuramat, 
whose date is approximately suitable (i.e. within thirty or forty years) ; 
but in that case the identification was a mistake, due to a confusion 
between two names which had a similar sound to a Greek ear but were 
really quite distinct. 

For in the first place the Sammuramat whose name occurs on an 
inscription found on several statues of Nebo, with the title ‘lady of the 
palace’ (wife or mother ?) of Rammannirar, was not queen of Babylon, 
but a great lady of the Assyrian court at a time when the Assyrian 
empire did not include Babylonia.! 

And in the second place the Semitic form of the name Semiramis is 
known to be Shémiram, a word formed according to familiar analogies, 
and one which has no etymological connexion with Sammuramat, even 
the initial letters being etymologically distinct, while at the same time it 
bears no mark of having been borrowed and corrupted in the borrowing. 
Schrader, indeed (‘K. A. T.’ 2nd ed. p. 866), will have it that the 
Hebrews, borrowing the name Sammuramat, which they did not under- 
stand, transformed it into more intelligible shape. But the Hebrews 
knew the name of Semiramis only as the name of a deity. Shémirim 
occurs in the Old Testament only in the plural form Shemiramoth, 
which, in several passages of Chronicles, appears as the name of a 

? She may have been a Babylonian princess by origin, for she seems to be connected 


with the first introduction into Nineveh of the Babylonian worship of Nebo. See 
Tiele, Babylonisch-assyrische Geschichte, i. 212. 
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Levite, but according to all analogy was originally a place-name and 
meant ‘images of Shemiram,’ just as Anathoth means ‘images of 
Anath’ (G. Hoffmann, ‘ Syrische Acten persischer Märtyrer,’ p. 187). 
And, in fact, the main evidence that Semiramis in Greek answers to a 
Semitic Shemiram is not got from Hebrew at all. The form Shemiram 
for the name of the famous Assyrian queen is used by Syrian writers, 
who, if they had known the word only from the Greek, would certainly 
not have transcribed it so, and place-names derived from Shemiram are 
found in Media and Armenia even in the middle ages (Hoffmann, ut 
supra). It is incredible that all this has no other foundation than 
the imagination of Ctesias, or vague traditions of an obscure Assyrian 
lady of the eighth century B.c., of whom we know nothing for certain 
except that she is named on an inscription as ‘lady of the palace’ of ` 
Rammannirar. 

Apart from the legends recounted by Greek historians, the main thing 
known about Semiramis is that she was celebrated in tradition as the 
author of marvellous works of building and engineering (especially earth- 
works), and that towns were called after her name far beyond the limits 
of the Semitic lands. ‘The works of Semiramis,’ says Strabo (xvi. 1. 2), 
‘are pointed out throughout almost the whole continent, earthworks 
bearing her name, walls and strongholds, aqueducts and stair-like roads 
over mountains, canals, roads and bridges.’ Ultimately every stupendous 
work by the Euphrates or in Iran seems to have been ascribed to her— 
even the Behistun inscription of Darius (Diod. ii, 18. 2). And it is plain 
that this very Semiramis of later folklore is the Semiramis of Herodotus, 
who built the marvellous earthworks that confined the Euphrates at 
Babylon (i. 184), and after whom one of the gates of that city was named 
(iii. 155). That Herodotus supposes her to have been an historical queen, 
of comparatively modern date, is a small matter when set against this 
substantial evidence that his Semiramis has the same reputation as the 
Semiramis of later Jegend. Moreover, though Herodotus, reserving the 
whole history of Babylon for his 'Acovpunx Adya (i. 184), tells us no more 
about Semiramis, it seems that he knew more, and that what he knew 
was not to her advantage, for in i. 185 he says that Nitocris, the other 
great Babylonian queen-builder, was a person of more sense (cvrerwrépn) 
than her predecessor. The commentators who have found in this expres- 
sion an allusion to the disorderly life of the mythical Semiramis may be 
in error, but at least they have more probability on their side than 
E. Meyer, who declares oracularly that the Semiramis of Ctesias has 
nothing to do with her of Herodotus (‘ Gesch. des Alterthums,’ p. 499). 
And if it is difficult to separate the Semiramis of Herodotus from the 
mythical queen of later writers, it is still more difficult to make the latter 
the mere invention of Ctesias. Dino, for example, certainly does not 
copy Ctesias in the details preserved by Ælian (‘ Var. Hist.’ vii. 1); and 
who will believe that Ctesias had such influence in the east as well as in 
the west that his romance gave names to Shamirimagerd (Van) in 
Armenia, to Samiran in Dailam, and other places in the remote east ? 

It is not disputed that the Semiramis of Ctesias and of later story is 
closely akin to the Semitic Aphrodite (Ishtar, Astarte) from whose myth 
the leading features in her character are drawn. But in point of fact 
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Semiramis is not an historical queen whose legend was enriched in later 
times with elements borrowed from religious myth; she is primarily a 
goddess, and becomes a quasi-historical queen only by virtue of that 
euhemerism which in the east is so much older than Euhemerus. 

The story of Semiramis in Diodorus (through whom we know the 
narrative of Ctesias) consists of three parts. The first of these is the 
legend of her birth, in which, in spite of a clumsy attempt to present 
the story of a theogony as ordinary history, it is clear that Semiramis 
is the daughter of Derceto, the fish goddess of Ascalon, and is herself 
the Astarte whose sacred doves were honoured at Ascalon and throughout 
Syria. Then comes a second part, in which the supernatural element is 
more successfully eliminated ; this is the record of her exploits and wars. 
Finally we have the legend of her miraculous disappearance from earth 
with the statement that the Assyrians (i.e. the Syrians) worship her as a 
goddess, and that some say she was turned into a dove. If Ctesias had 
been inventing history for the Greeks, instead of recounting a legend, he 
would never have given the first and third parts of this story, and the 
conclusion is therefore inevitable that in eastern legend Semiramis was a 
goddess and a form of Astarte. To seek an historical prototype for her is 
as foohsh as to seek such a prototype for Heracles or for Romulus. 

That Semiramis is really a Semitic goddess, and that the name was 
used in Semitic cultus, appears from the O.T. Shemiramoth, ‘images 
of Shemiram.’ And in spite of the rationalising objections taken by the 
author, it is quite clear from the statements of Lucian (De Dea Syria) 
that Semiramis and Derceto or Atargatis were worshipped together at 
Hierapolis (Bambyce, Mabbog) near the Euphrates, in the same associa- 
tion with sacred fish and sacred doves as appears in the birth-legend of 
Ctesias. And further, the erroneous statement of Diodorus and other 
Greek writers that Semiramis is Syriac for a dove must have some basis, 
and is probably a false conclusion from an epithet really given to the 
dove in certain parts of Syria. That epithet can hardly be other than 
‘bird of Semiramis,’ Semiramis meaning a form of Astarte. 

As regards the name of Semiramis, it is to be observed that the great 
Semitic deities were worshipped in many forms (even where the ritual 
was the same) and under various titles which are rather epithets than 
proper names. Shémi-raim, of which the first element means ‘name’ and 
the second ‘ exalted,’ is such an epithet. Two constructions may be put 
on the connexion of these elements, and either of them gives a fit title for 
a great Semitic goddess. If we render ‘my name is exalted’ (Hoffmann), 
the title means simply ‘the highly famed.’ But I have ventured to 
suggest in the article ‘ Semiramis,’ in the new edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ another interpretation, which, perhaps, may be held to be 
preferable. In the inscription of Eshmunazar, Astarte is called ‘the 
name of Baal,’ i.e. the manifestation of the chief male deity. Shemiram 
in like manner may be rendered ‘ the name of Ram;’ and that Ram, ‘ the 
exalted one,’ was a divine title appears from the name Hiram (brother of 
Ram) and other evidences.? . 

In the middle part of the story of Semiramis in Diodorus, her divine 
character falls very much into the background, especially in the three 


2 That this interpretation is appropriate will appear below, p. 310, note 5. 
VOL. II.—NO. VI. x 
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episodes which alone are treated with any fulness of detail : the taking of 
Bactra, the building of Babylon, and the expedition against India. In all 
these there is very good reason to suspect with Mr. Gilmore the presence 
of at least a large element which is neither Semitic nor Iranian legend, 

but Greek addition. But it is not so plain that the additions are wholly 
or even mainly due to Ctesias, for C. Jacoby in the ‘ Rheinisches Museum ’ 
(1855) has shown very clearly that the account in Diodorus does not come 
direct from Ctesias, but has incorporated elements from the history of 
Alexander’s eastern conquests ; and, indeed, he has made it probable that 
the work of Ctesias lay before Diodorus not in its original form but as 
recast by Clitarchus. If now we set aside on the one hand amplifications 
got from the history of Alexander’s campaigns, and on the other hand 
mistakes which might naturally be made by Ctesias himself, such as the 
statement that Semiramis was the foundress of Babylon and not merely 
the legendary builder of certain works there, and if further we make a 
reasonable allowance for the changes that were inevitable in the task of 
translating an eastern myth into the semblance of a history that should bg 
credible to the Greeks, very little if anything remains that cannot be fairly 

regarded as part of an Astarte myth. The character of Semiramis is 

throughout that of Astarte or Ishtar, as is generally recognised, and as 

Mr. Gilmore has clearly brought out by reference to the epic of Izdubar. 

And, as regards the details of her career, it is to be observed that, except 

in the parts where the influence of Alexander’s campaigns is unmistakable, 

the story is little more than a thread of connexion between the various 
works in different parts of the East which were ascribed to her, and in part 
no doubt had local legends of the goddess. Itis plain that as time went on 
there was a growing tendency to ascribe all great remains to Semiramis, 
and it may be questioned whether in Ctesias’s original account she was 
already credited with Achæmenian works like the Behistun inscription. 

But in view of the late survival of her name in remote parts like Dailam, 
and even in the neighbourhood of Merv (where Yacut mentions a place 
Shamiran), there is no reason to doubt that Semiramis was known in 
Iranian as well as in Semitic lands, in a variety of local connexions, but 
especially in connexion with certain artificial barrows, which, according 
to Diodorus (ii. 14. 2), marked the spots where she fixed her tent. 

Here, if may be said, we have a circumstance more appropriate to 
the historical legend of an actual queen than to the myth of a goddess. 
But by good fortune a fragment of John of Antioch (Miller, ‘Fr. Hist. 
Gr.’ iv. 589, Syncellus, Bonn ed. i. 119) has been preserved to convict 
Diodorus (or his source) of infidelity not only to the original legend, but 
to the narrative of Ctesias. For here it is related from Ctesias that the 
mounds of Semiramis were nominally erected against inundations (cf. 
Herod. i. 184), but really were the graves of her lovers whom she buried 
alive. That this is the more original account, cannot be questioned ; it 
fits in with what Diodorus himself tells of the fate of the queen’s lovers, 
and with the fact that one of the mounds ascribed to her was known as 
the tomb of Ninus (Diod. ii. 7. 1). Moreover it brings the Semiramis 
mounds into close and natural connexion with a central feature of the 
Astarte or Ishtar myth, the unhappy fate of all her paramours, which we 
read of in the legend of Izdubar. Im this legend the first of those to 
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whom Ishtar’s love has been disastrous is Thammuz, the Adonis of the 
Greeks. The characteristic feature in the ritual of Adonis is that the 
god was worshipped first as dead and then as again alive, and accordingly 
his tomb was shown at various places of his worship in connexion with 
temples of Astarte.? Adonis (‘lord’) is a mere title, and essentially the 
same worship is associated with other names, especially with that of the 
eastern Memnon, a figure quite indistinguishable from Adonis, whose 
tombs (Memnonia) were shown in various parts of the East. There can, 
I think, be little doubt that Memnon is nothing more than a corruption 
in Greek mouths (under the influence of the Homeric Memnon) of 
Naaman (‘darling’) or of a diminutive Naamanon. For Ewald has 
pointed out that in Isaiah xvii. 10 ‘ plantings of Naamanim’ are equiva- 
lent to the Greek gardens of Adonis, and Lagarde (‘ Semitica,’ i. 82) has 
pushed the argument further, showing that the name of the anemone, 
which is said to have sprung from the blood of Adonis, is probably de- 
rived from Naaman (the final long ā being pronounced broad and so 
passing into w), just as the Arabs call the same flower ‘ wounds of the 
Naaman.’ These arguments may be strengthened by reference to 
Sozomen, vii. 29, who tells of an ancient tomb in Palestine (evidently 
sacred, for he supposes it to be the tomb of Micha) which the people of the 
place, ‘not knowing what they say, call Nedceveepuva’ (So we must read; 
see Reland, ‘ Palestina,’ p. 698). . This he supposes to mean the ‘ tomb of 
the faithful one,’ but it is plain that it was really ‘the tomb of the 
Naaman,’ i.e. of Adonis.‘ Finally, the river known to the ancients as 
Belus (i.e. Baal, a general divine name applicable to any male deity) had 
a Memnonion (Joseph. ‘ B. J.’ ii. 10, § 2) and was believed to be the place 
of the periodical new birth of Bel (Pliny, xxxvi. 190). It is now known as 
the river Naaman. Here, therefore, we have Baal, Memnon, and Naaman 
all connected with the same holy place and evidently identical. 

We seem, in fact, to be justified in associating all the graves of Semitic 
male gods (e.g. the grave of Bel or Baal at Babylon, and that of 
Heracles at Tyre) with a worship of the Adonis type—a worship which is 
closely connected with that of Astarte and Ishtar, and with a myth in 
which the god who dies but rises again is the lover of the great goddess. 
And as we already know that Semiramis is a form of Astarte, the conclu- 
sion is obvious that the tombs of her lovers are sanctuaries (héréa) cor- 
responding to the tomb sanctuaries of Adonis; and the analogy of the 
tombs of Adonis, which at Byblus and elsewhere were associated with a 
sanctuary and cult of Astarte, leads us to suppose that where there was 
a tumulus of the dead god there was also a sanctuary and worship of the 
goddess. We now see the point of the statement that the lovers were 
buried alive; being gods, they lived and received homage in their graves. 
So in the Armenian form of the legend, Ara, the lover of Semiramis, is 
slain but returns to life, just as Adonis spends part of the year with 
Aphrodite and part of it with Persephone (Apollod. iii. 14. 4; Macrob. 


3 At Byblus (De Dea Syria, 6. 7); at Amathus (Steph. Byz. compared with 
Pausanias, ix. 41. 2), and at Aphaca (Meliton in Cureton, Spic. Syr. p. 44 of the 
translation). See also Philostratus, ep. i., and Renan, Phénicie, pp. 287 sq. 

1 For this mistake, arising from a confusion of two Semitic gutturals, see Jerome 
on Isa. xvii. 10, who in the same way there translates naamanim by ‘ faithful.’ 
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‘ Saturnalia’ i. 21. 8). And, again, the statement that the mounds were 
nominally built against inundations (cf. Herod. i. 184) implies that they 
stood near streams, and this is just what we find in the case of the 
Memnonia and tombs of Adonis. Yet another indication of the identity 
of our myth and the cult on which it rests with the myth and cult of 
Astarte and Adonis may be drawn from the proverb in Mar Apas Catina 
(Langlois, ‘Collection des Historiens de l'Arménie, p. 29): ‘ Semiramis 
changed into stone long before Niobe.’ For Macrobius (‘ Sat.’ i. 21. 5), 
speaking of the Adonis myth, mentions a statue of Venus in the Lebanon 
mourning for her lover, whose eyes appeared to shed tears like the statue 
of Niobe. Such a rock-hewn figure of Astarte mourning for Adonis still 
exists, and has been figured by Renan (‘ Phénicie,’ pl. 88). 

It were easy to show that the Astarte myth accounts for other fea- 
tures in the Semiramis legend; thus the statement of Juba, in Pliny 
viii. 15, that one of her lovers was a horse, is taken from the Izdubar 
poem, which tells the same thing of Ishtar. Or, again, when Ælian 
(‘ Var. Hist.’ xii. 89) makes Semiramis take lions and panthers alive, we 
at once see that this story is derived from the common representation of 
Astarte and kindred eastern goddesses as riding on a lion (cf. ‘De Dea 
Syr.’ 81). But to dwell on these details would only carry us away from 
the main point, namely that the substantial basis of the whole story lies 
in the wide dispersion, beyond Semitic lands, of a cult of Semitic character 
associated with a goddess who bears a Semitic name. In this as in all 
other problems of antique religion legend is to be explained from cult and 
not conversely, and the diffusion of a Semitic religion in Iranian lands is 
a sufficient basis for the whole story of the conquests of Semiramis. The 
victories of the religion were necessarily conceived as the victories of the 
goddess, and at length were rationalised into the conquests of a Semitic 
queen. So viewed the myth acquires real value to the historian, though 
it records, not a chapter of political history, but an ancient chapter in the 
history of the religious influence of the Semites on foreign races. 

From this point of view it seems possible to get a little further in the 
explanation of Ctesias’s story and in the determination of its sources. It 
is generally admitted that the story formed no part of the official tradition 
of the origins of Babylonia and Assyria, which Ctesias might have learned 
from Babylonian priests. But this fact by no means involves the con- 
clusion that Ctesias invented the whole legend; on the contrary, it is not 
in Babylonia but in Iran that a legend of the conquests of Semiramis 
would naturally spring up to explain and connect together the local cults 
of the foreign goddess. The tendency to connect a number of local 
worships by a legendary narrative can be observed in all ancient mytho- 
logies, and seems to be the natural expression in matters of religion of an 
increased sense of political unity between the worshippers at the several 
local shrines which are brought into the story. A nation needs national 
deities, and gets them by binding together in a single legend the local 
deities of similar cult and character. There is direct historical evidence 
that a process of this sort had been going on in Persia just before the 
time of Ctesias; for it appears, both from Berosus (fr. 16) and from the 
inscriptions, that Artaxerxes I, at whose court Ctesias lived, was the first 
Persian king to introduce an official worship of Anaitis in all the great 
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cities of his empire. Anaitis was hardly a new deity, for her name 
(Anahita) is genuinely Iranian; so all that Artaxerxes can have done 
was to give official recognition and national character to a worship that 
had previously existed in unofficial form. And there can be no question 
that the official decree must have had for its basis a national movement 
towards wider recognition of the deity in question. No arbitrary decree 
could have made the worship of Anaitis so important as it continued to 
be in Persia from this time forth. 

Now, while the name of Anahita is Persian, the type and cultus of the 
goddess are hardly to be distinguished from those of Astarte, and scholars 
are agreed that she is the Aphrodite Urania (Astarte) whose worship 
Herodotus (i. 181) says that the Persians had adopted from the Assyrians 
and Arabs. Anaitis or Anahita, in fact, appears to be the official Persian 
name (since Artaxerxes II) of a goddess borrowed from the Semites and 
naturalised by being identified with the previously unimportant Anahita. 
The name of Anaitis is not known to Herodotus, who supposes (apparently 
incorrectly) that the Persians called her Mitra. But the presumption is that 
in old time, before she was completely naturalised, she was worshipped 
under one of the many titles which the Semites applied to the various 
forms of Astarte; and from what we have already learned we can hardly 
doubt that, at many of her shrines, this title was Semiramis. To give 
certainty to this hypothesis, it ought to be shown that the worship of 
Anaitis is not only modelled on Astarte worship in general, but corresponds 
to the particular type of that worship which we have seen to be associated 
with the name of Semiramis. Her name ought to be brought into con- 
nexion with the Semiramis mounds and with the worship of a male deity 
corresponding to Adonis. Now one of the shrines of Anaitis about which 
we are best informed is that at Zela in Pontus (Strabo, xi. 2. 4; xii. 8. 87). 
Zela was not so much a town as a fortified sanctuary, and it stood on an 
artificial mound which bore the name of Semiramis. Here Anaitis was 
worshipped, along with ‘ the Persian deities, Omanus and Anadates.’ The 
second name is perhaps corrupt; at least, nothing certain is known 
about it; but as regards Omanus we known from Strabo, xv. 8. 15, that 
at the Cappadocian sanctuaries his image was carried about in procession. 
From ‘ Ep. Jerem.’ 30 sq., Theocr. ‘ Idyll.’ xv. 182. sq., we may gather that 
the god so carried in procession was the dead god, and the rite an act of 
mourning ; but if this be disputed, it still remains certain that the temple 
of Anaitis stood on a ‘mound of Semiramis,’ and that the Persian cult 
succeeded to that of the Semitic deity. And in like manner in Susiana, 
where Anaitis was the chief female goddess, we find the worship of 
Memnon—that is, of Adonis; so that it is by no means certain whether 
in Ælian, ‘ Nat. An.’ xii. 23, the lions of Anaitis occurring in a temple of 
Adonis in this region justify us in changing the reading to ‘temple of 
Anaitis.’ Moreover, in this argument we are not confined to the cases 
where Anaitis is mentioned by name; for the fact that even in the Avesta 
she is worshipped by Ahuramazda himself makes it plain that she was 
the supreme female deity of the Iranians, and therefore we are justified 
in referring to her cult (or an equivalent thereof) what the Greeks tell us 
of the Medea, whom, by a transparent play on the name, they suppose to be 
the national heroine of the Medes. This Medea is obviously an equivalent 
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of Semiramis, for Strabo, xi. 18. 10, ascribes to her what Diodorus and . 
Justin ascribe to Semiramis, viz. the invention of the Median dress, which 
seemed so remarkable to the Greeks as necessarily to be derived from a 
heroine of masculine character. This feature points unmistakably to a 
connexion with Astarte, as may be seen from Usener’s introduction to the 
‘ Legenden der h. Pelagia.’ And the Median Medea of Strabo has a male 
partner, called by the Greeks Jason, whose tomb-sanctuaries, like those of 
Adonis or Memnon, were greatly reverenced by the barbarians ; ef. Justin, 
xlii. 8, with Strabo ut sup. For the identification of the Median goddess 
with Semiramis may be cited also Philostratus, ‘ Vita Apol.’ i. 25, com- 
pared with the account of the founding of Babylon in Diodorus." 

From all these evidences, then, it would appear that the worship of 
the Semitic Aphrodite or Astarte in the form of Semiramis had taken 
firm hold of the Iranian lands at an early date, and that in the days of 
Artaxerxes IT this cult had acquired an importance which led to its being 
adopted into the official Persian religion. To this end Semiramis was 
identified with Anaitis or Anahita, a genuine Persian figure, but one 
which had no national significance in earlier times. Under these circum- 
stances it is easy to understand (1) the formation of a Semiramis legend 
in Iran, (2) the prominence given to this legend by Ctesias, who lived at 
the court of Artaxerxes II, (8) the disappearance of the Semitic name of 
the goddess from later national Iranian legends, while yet it remained 
associated with individual places in Iranian lands, and gave colour and 
shape to the later worship of Anaitis. The Iranian legend of the con- 
quests of Semiramis was no doubt freely handled by Ctesias to suit his 
public, but the principal additions to this part of the story appear to be 
due to the later Greeks who worked over his narrative, and enriched it 
with matter borrowed from the history of Alexander the Great. 

There is, however, another part of the story given by Ctesias, which 
appears to owe much more to his invention, namely the way in which 
Semiramis and her husband Ninus appear as founders of the historical 
empire of Nineveh. 

That the Iranian legend of the goddess Semiramis did not form 
part of an Iranian history of the Assyrian empire goes without saying, 
and it is equally certain that the Semiramis and Ninus story formed no 
part of the official historical tradition of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
priests. The type of the goddess Semiramis is one which was common 
to all Semites both in Assyria and elsewhere; but the name Shemiram 
is not Assyrian but Phenician, or more probably Aramaic. And it is in 
the highest degree doubtful whether there was an Assyrian god Nin or 
Ninip, as Rawlinson supposes. At any rate, if there was such a god, the 
founding of Nineveh and the Assyrian empire was not ascribed to him. 
That the Greeks supposed Ninus to be an ancient king of the city of the 
same name, proves nothing as to Assyrian tradition ; the fact stands quite 


5 This Medea, according to Strabo, ‘appeared in public instead of the king.’ So 
we shall find that at Hierapolis the image of Semiramis was borne in public pro- 
cession, while the male partner of her sovereignty remained in the temple; just as 
in the legend Semiramis leads an active life, and Ninyas remains secluded in his 
palace. The name Shemiram, if interpreted to mean ‘ manifestation of the exalted,’ 
expresses this relation of the goddess to the god. 
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on the same footing as the derivation of the name of Medes from Medea 
(Herod. vii. 62). It is not even necessary to suppose that it was a Greek 
who invented Ninus as eponym hero of Nineveh ; the Semites themselves 
were ready enough to invent eponyms of the kind, and any Syrian who 
was questioned as to the founder of Nineveh, and who was not possessed 
of such traditional lore on the subject as the Babylonian priests doubt- 
less had, would not have hesitated to fix on Ninus, whose name was 
known from an actually existing monument, viz. the tomb of Ninus by 
the Euphrates of which Ctesias speaks. This tomb is the one definite 
point that we have to start from in inquiring what the original legend 
about Ninus was; and if it really lay on the Euphrates, it follows at once 
that the original Ninus had nothing to do with Nineveh on the Tigris, 
or with the Assyrian monarchy of which Nineveh was the capital.® 
When Ctesias says that the tomb of Ninus stood in the ancient capital 
of the Assyrian monarchy, and also that it stood on the Euphrates, one 
of these two assertions is certainly erroneous, and it is usually taken for 
granted that the first assertion is right and the second wrong. But this 
assumption is altogether arbitrary. No doubt the true site of Nineveh 
was never entirely lost in local tradition, for the old name still clung to 
it in Roman times, and even in the middle ages. But in the time of 
Artaxerxes IT the tradition had become so obscure, that when Xenophon 
passed the site and noted the ruins, he was told that they belonged to an 
ancient city of the Medes (‘ Anab.’ iii. 4). Thisis very good evidence that 
the tomb of Ninus, which Ctesias describes as an eminence of the dimen- 
sions of a mountain dominating all the surrounding plain, formed no 
part of the ruins of Nineveh, for if it had it would certainly have been 
pointed out to Xenophon. Accordingly, the reasonable view of the 
matter is, that the great tomb of Ninus really lay on the Euphrates as 
Ctesias says it did, and that the mistake of that author lay in supposing 
that it marked the site of Nineveh, which he had learned to regard 
as the city of King Ninus. And, in fact, it can be shown that there 
was a Ninus on the Euphrates answering to Ctesias’s description, 
and that this Ninus was a seat of Semiramis worship, and the original 
home of certain parts of the legends told about her by the Greeks. 
Ammianus (xiv. 8. 7), speaking of the cities of Kuphratensis, names 
‘ Hierapolis vetus Ninus.’ As he speaks in the same way of ‘ Constanti- 
nopolis vetus Byzantium,’ the meaning seems to be that Hierapolis 
(Bambyce, Mabbog), the great seat of the worship of the Syrian goddess, 
was anciently called Ninus. Philostratus, in like manner, speaks several 
times of Ninus or ‘ the ancient Ninus,’ where he plainly means Hierapolis, 
and while the single allusion to the name in Ammianus might be a piece 
of blundering antiquarianism, this explanation will hardly cover the case 
of Philostratus, who uses also the adjective Ninius in speaking of Damis, 
a native of the city and the friend of Apollonius. It must not be assumed 
that it is only by a blunder that any other place than Nineveh could bear 
the name of Ninus, for in fact we know from Stephanus Byzantius that 
Aphrodisias in Caria was called Ninoé. Aphrodisias, as its name denotes, 
€ The Ninus of Herod. i. 7 belongs to Lydian mythology, and nothing that Hero- 


dotus says gives us any right to connect him with Nineveh. The Lydian mythology 
presents many points of analogy to the myth of Semiramis. 
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was a sanctuary of the oriental Aphrodite, and it is to be presumed that 
both here and at Hierapolis the second name of the city was derived 
from an associated divinity whose oriental name was something like Nin, 
but had nothing whatever to do with Nineveh. 

Here, indeed, it may be objected that Ctesias evidently places the city 
and tomb of Ninus close to the Euphrates, while Hierapolis lay some 
distance to the west, four schoeni from the river according to Strabo, 
or three parasangs according to Yacut, s.v. ‘Manbij.’ But, on the other 
hand, Zosimus (iii. 12) names Hierapolis as a rendezvous appointed to 
the fleet on the Euphrates; and Joshua Stylites, who certainly did not 
write in ignorance, speaks of ‘Mabbog on the river Euphrates’ (chap. 
lxv. p. 64 of Wright’s ed.) In fact the commercial importance of Hiera- 
polis lay in its being the city which commanded the junction of the two 
great trade routes from Antioch to Seleucia, and from Antioch to Harran 
(Carrhae) and upper Mesopotamia, and the point of bifurcation was not at 
the city itself but at the passage of the Euphrates, a few miles off, where 
in the middle ages there was a bridge called the bridge of Mabbog (Jisr 
Manbij), and a fortress called sometimes ‘ the castle of Mabbog’ (Hisn 
Manbij, Abulfeda, p. 233), but more usually ‘the castle of the star’ 
(Qal‘at al-Nejm). If we consider that in ancient times the most impor- 
tant trade of Syria on this line was with the Persian Gulf and avoided 
the long caravan routes, ascending the Euphrates in ships as far as 
possible, we shall see that the haven on the Euphrates must have been 
the starting point of the city, and that the inland foundation was pro- 
bably of later growth. At any rate, for all effects upon the history of 
civilisation, Hierapolis was as essentially a port on the Euphrates as 
Athens was a port on the Ægean. And that this was so appears in the 
ritual of the sacred city. According to the ‘De Dea Syria,’ caps. 18, 
48, the greatest religious festivals of Hierapolis were those celebrated by 
& procession ‘to the sea.’ This phrase is explained by Philostratus 
(‘ Vita Apollonii,’ i. 20), who tells us that the Euphrates was called ‘ the 
sea,’ as it had been in Old Testament times and still is by the Arabs. 
For religion, therefore, as well as for trade, Hierapolis was a city by the 
Euphrates. And this observation enables us to fix with great probability 
the exact site of the tomb-sanctuary of Ninus. The ‘castle of the star’ 
which commanded the bridge of Mabbog, is built on a lofty and isolated 
hill (Sachau, ‘ Reise,’ p. 158), such as Ctesias describes. In a Syrian 
district, Al-Nejm, ‘the star,’ appears to be a mere translation of the 
Syriac kaukabta, i.e. the planet Venus, which in later times was a 
common name of the eastern Aphrodite (e.g. Isaac of Antioch, i. 244 sq.), 
so that the castle of the star is in its origin a sanctuary of Astarte, and 
may well have been at the same time the tomb of her subordinate partner 
Ninus. It is still frequented by great flocks of Astarte’s bird, the dove. 

We are now prepared to take up a more crucial piece of evidence. If 
the Ninus of Ctesias was really Hierapolis or its port on the west bank of 
the Euphrates, it was not Assyrian (in our sense of the word) but Syrian, 
i.e. Aramman, and by inference Semiramis and Ninus were Aram@an 
deities. But it is a commonplace with orientalists, since Nöldeke’s 
analysis of the evidence, that Syrian is a mere abridgment of Assyrian, 
and that the Greeks did not keep the two words apart as we do when we 
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use the first to mean ‘ Aramean,’ and the second to mean ‘ pertaining 
to the empire of Nineveh.’ Thus the expressions ‘ Ninus the Assyrian,’ 
‘Semiramis the Assyrian,’ may quite well denote Aramæan deities, and 
the connexion which Ctesias makes between these legendary figures and 
the Assyrian empire may quite well be a mere error favoured by ambiguity 
of language. And that the birth legend of Semiramis is really Aramsean 
and not Assyrian (in our sense of the word) appears beyond question 
from the name of her mother, Derceto. Derceto is a Greek corruption 
of Atargatis, a name in which the first element is the specifically Aramaic 
form of the Pheenician Astarte, the Babylonian and Assyrian Ishtar. If 
Ctesias had learned the birth legend from Babylonian priests, exponents 
of the official priestly myths of Babylonia and Assyria, the name of 
Derceto could not have occurred init. And in point of fact the scene of the 
legend, as assigned by him, is not Irak or the Tigris valley, but Ascalon in 
Philistia. We can be absolutely sure that no genuine Assyrian or 
Babylonian legend could possibly have been assigned to so remote a 
region, and one which had always been influenced by instead of commu- 
nicating its influence to the country of the two rivers. At the same 
time it is equally impossible to look on Ascalon as the veritable source of 
the Semiramis legend. The Greeks from Herodotus downwards regarded 
Ascalon as the most ancient seat of Aphrodite worship, but this only 
means that it was the most ancient shrine within their range, which did 
not extend to the interior of Asia. It is easy, therefore, to understand 
why Ctesias writing for Greeks placed the birth legend in Ascalon, but it 
is not easy to understand how, living in Persia, he could have had it from 
Ascalon. And it is quite certain that down to the period of Macedonian 
sovereignty in Asia the language of the Philistine coast was not Aramaic, 
but a Hebrew or Phonician dialect (cf. Néldeke in ‘ Encyc. Brit.,’ ninth 
ed., vol. xxi. p. 645), in which the name Derceto or Atargatis is impossible 
except in connexion with a borrowed ritual. In a word the birth legend 
is Aramaic in form and must have originated at an Aramean sanctuary. 
To clinch this argument and connect it with what has already been 
said as to the locality of Ninus, it is only necessary to prove, as can 
easily be done, that the elements of the birth legend had their home at 
Bambyce or Hierapolis. I say the elements of the birth legend, for as 
told by Ctesias the story is a complex one, in which several originally 
distinct myths appear to be artificially combined. Aphrodite smites the 
goddess Derceto with love for one of her own priests. A daughter is 
born of this amour, and Derceto filled with shame kills her lover, exposes 
her daughter, and herself plunges into the sacred pool of Ascalon and is 
changed into a fish. The infant is fed and brought up by doves till she 
is found by shepherds. The king’s herdsman, Simmas, adopts her, and 
gives her the name of Semiramis and ultimately marries her to Onnes, 
an officer in the court of Ninus. Here, therefore, Aphrodite, Derceto, 
and Semiramis are all distinct, though in reality the two latter are merely 
the two forms of the eastern Aphrodite associated with the fish and 
the dove respectively. The essential identity of Derceto and Semiramis 
appears even in Ctesias’s story, for Derceto’s lover whom the goddess 
slays is a figure of exactly the same sort as the unfortunate lovers of 
Semiramis ; and on the other hand Onnes, the first husband of Semiramis, 
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is plainly the Babylonian fish god Oannes, who must have been originally 
associated with the fish form of Astarte. Originally each type of the 
great Semitic goddess had a local home and a local seat of its own. But 
in process of time several types were brought together in the greater 
sanctuaries, and their myths became interfused in various and perplexing 
ways, giving rise to complex legends, which never attained to the same 
fixity as the old elementary myths of which they were made up, and 
indeed were often told in very different ways at one and the same shrine. 
At Hierapolis, as we know from Lucian, there were both sacred fish and 
sacred doves, and one account of the sanctuary was that it was founded 
by Semiramis for her mother Dereeto. The usual opinion in antiquity 
was that the goddess of Hierapolis was Derceto or Atargatis. But her 
statue combined the symbols of various types of Astarte, and there was 
in the temple another statue supposed to be that of Semiramis (‘De Dea 
Syr.’ cap. 33), which appears to have been the oldest and most sacred 
of all, since it was carried in procession to the Euphrates at the greatest 
of the annual feasts (caps. 18, 48). At Hierapolis, therefore, the con- 
ditions existed for the formation of a legend like that of Ctesias, in which 
Derceto and Semiramis both appear, but we have no right to expect to find 
either at Hierapolis or anywhere else a story exactly corresponding to his. 
It is enough if we can identify with Mabbog the mythical elements out of 
which Ctesias’s story is built up. These elements are mainly two: 
I. A myth of the transformation of Astarte into a fish (myth of Derceto) ; 
II. A myth of the birth of Astarte and the miracle of her being nursed by 
doves (myth of Semiramis). Both these myths belong to Hierapolis. 

I. Ovid (‘ Fasti,’ 11. 459 sqq.) tells how Dione and Cupid fleeing from 
Typhon plunged into the waters of the Euphrates and were saved by two 
fishes. The fishes were rewarded by being raised to heaven and placed 
in the zodiac. The mention of the Euphrates is the important point 
here; the rest of the story is not given in its original form; but that 
has been preserved by Hyginus (‘ Astr.’ ii. 80) and Manilius (iv. 580 sqq.) 
who say that the goddess and her son were transformed into fishes. Ovid 
did not choose to say this, but the mention of Typhon shows that he 
knew it. The point of the Euphrates where the metamorphosis took 
place was by Hierapolis, for Avienus (Arat. ‘Phen.’ 542, 645) calls the 
two heavenly fishes Pisces Bambycit. 

II, Germanicus (‘ Schol. Arat.’) gives another legend about the same 
constellation to the effect that the fishes found an egg in the Euphrates, 
and pushed it ashore; it was hatched by a dove, and brought forth the 
Syrian Venus. 

The first of these myths was told at Ascalon, as well as at Hierapolis 
(Xanthus in Athenæus, viii. 37), but the Aramaic form of the name Derceto, 
which Xanthus also uses, decides for the priority of the Hierapolitan 
legend. 

Both the myths have undergone changes of an arbitrary kind in the 
hands of Ctesias. In the first he omits the goddess’s son, who appears 
both in the Bambycian story and in Xanthus. In the second he drops 
the egg as too incredible, though the birth of the goddess from the water is 
obviously a genuine feature in an Aphrodite myth, and in its association 
with Hierapolis serves to explain the annual feast in which the image of 
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Semiramis was carried down to the river and back again, and also supplies 
the interpretation of the Syriac name Mabbdég, which means ‘place of 
emerging ’ of the goddess. 

These two modifications of the genuine myth are closely connected. 
If the dove goddess Semiramis was born from the river, she cannot be 
the daughter of Derceto, born before the latter was changed into a fish. 
And all that Ctesias says about Derceto’s shame and the exposure of the 
child of her illicit love is plainly modern and Greek not Syrian. There 
can, I think, be no doubt that in the original story Derceto had no 
daughter but only a son, who was a fish god as she herself was a fish 
goddess. Semiramis was not the daughter of Derceto, but another type 
of the same deity, and Ctesias (or his informant) makes her the daughter 
of the goddess by eliminating the son. There was no place in the myth 
for a son and a daughter. 

In fact the fish god, son of the divine queen of Hierapolis, and sharer 
of her sanctuary, appears in Ctesias in another connexion as Ninyas son 
of Semiramis. Ninyas living ‘like an invisible god,’ hidden in his palace 
and surrounded by concubines and eunuchs, is not at all like a real 
Assyrian king; but he is exactly the type of a Semitic god holding the 
second place in an Astarte temple, enthroned in the adytum, and sur- 
rounded by hierodouloi and galli. His story is simply the translation 
into narrative form of a description of the divine son as worshipped 
with his mother in the great temple of Hierapolis. And with this his 
name agrees, for Ninyas can be nothing else than the Syriac niin, ‘ fish,’ 
or its diminutive iis, ‘ little fish,’ in fact the ichthys of Xanthus.” 

Now in my book on ‘ Kinship in Ancient Arabia,’ I have shown that 
in the oldest Semitic cults, where a god and a goddess are worshipped 
together, they are not husband and wife, the god having the pre-eminence, 
but mother and son, the mother taking the first place. This combination 
dates from the earliest stage of society, when marriage in our sense of the 
word was unknown, and when kinship and inheritance ran in the female 
line. The mother in such cases is an unmarried but not a chaste goddess. 
The Ishtar of the Izdubar legend is a deity of this type, a polyandrous 
goddess; and the Syrian Astarte is depicted in the same character by 
christian Syriac writers. The prostitution praetised at her shrines was 
a relic of ancient polyandry; the hierodouloi like their mistress were un- 
married but not chaste, and at Byblus, at Babylon, and apparently at 
Hierapolis also (‘De Dea Syr.’ c. 60 compared with c. 6) virgins made 
practical acknowledgment of the polyandrous principle at the shrine of 
the goddess before their marriage. Semiramis from the death of Ninus 
downwards is just such a polyandrous goddess, who refuses to contract a 
legitimate marriage lest (falling under the dominion of her husband) she 
should lose her sovereignty (Diod. ii. 18). And this feature in her 
character is essential, for the story of the Semiramis mounds shows that 
it was incorporated in the ritual of all her shrines. At these the lovers 


7 Here again we see that the legend is Aramaic, not Palestinian, for niin is an 
Aramaic word, and the fish god of Ascalon is Dagon. 

® The veiled hint of Lucian is interpreted by what Isaac of Antioch (i. 212) says of 
Bethhir. The worship of Bethhir was derived from Harran (ibid. p. 208), and in 
religion Harrin was ‘the sister’ of Mabbog (Jacob of Sarug in Z. d. M. G. xxix. 110). 
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play a very subordinate part; they are heroes rather than gods, and they 
have no pretence to share the throne of the goddess. This place belongs 
not to a spouse, but to Ninyas the son of the divine queen. i 

I have gone into this point in some detail, because it supplies the 
necessary point of view for criticising what Ctesias says of Ninus. That 
Ninus and Ninyas are not originally distinct personages has been often 
suspected, but it has generally been thought that Ninyas is merely the 
double of Ninus. It appears from what has now been said that the true 
state of the case is just the opposite. Ninyas fits exactly into the myth, 
while the whole story of Ninus is at variance with its most essential 
details. Everything about the Ninus of Ctesias except his tomb is hollow 
and unreal. We have seen that he cannot have been originally connected 
with Nineveh, so that the exploits ascribed to him are not based on 
genuine historical tradition. But these exploits are equally out of place 
in the myth ; for even in Ctesias’s tale we feel that we are meant to think 
of Semiramis as the great conqueror of Asia, and that, therefore, Asia 
cannot have been conquered by her husband before her. Ctesias had to 
find a career for Ninus because he began by assuming that he was the 
founder of Nineveh and the Assyrian empire. But in the whole record 
of his wars there is not a single fragment of definite local tradition, not a 
single concrete detail of the slightest value except the statement that his 
conquests were made with the aid of Arab allies. And this trait is stolen 
from the legend of Semiramis, for she, as we have seen, is the Aphrodite 
Urania whose worship, as Herodotus tells us, was borrowed from the 
Assyrians (Syrians) and Arabs; and we know from Lucian that all 
Arabia thronged to her feast at Hierapolis. The whole exploits of Ninus 
before Semiramis comes into his story are mere padding, but the account 
of his marriage with her, and the idea that it was through this marriage 
that she became a queen (i.e. a deity) are an exact inversion of the original 
relation between the great Syrian goddess and the associated god. Ninus 
the king is in fact Ninyas in a new rôle, transformed from the son into 
the husband of the queen. Ido not think that we have any reason to 
ascribe this inversion to Ctesias, for exactly the same change of relation- 
ship took place in the case of other Semitic syzygies, the divine myth 
adapting itself to the new state of society in which women were tied to 
one husband, and fatherhood, not maternity, became the basis of the law 
of kinship and inheritance. In a patriarchal society the old worship of 
mother and son seemed out of place, and the son became a husband or 
Baal. At Hierapolis this change was not fully carried out; the mother 
and son myth held its ground, as we see from the Roman legends. But 
an accommodation to new ideas seems to have been made by splitting the 
male god into two, and adding Ninus the husband to Ninyas the son. 
This was not done without producing some confusion, as appears in the 
story, told by Justin and Agathias, of the incestuous love of the goddess for 
her son. On one side, therefore, Ninus is simply the double of his son. 
But at the same time he appropriated certain elements from one of the 
goddess’s lovers, as appears from the story of his early death, and from 
the fact that his tomb was shown. The tomb by the Euphrates was, I 
apprehend, originally the tomb of the nameless lover whom Derceto slew. 
In like manner, according to the story given by Dino (Ælian, ‘ V. H.’ 
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vii. 1), Ninus was killed by Semiramis. The hero lover and the divine 
gon were united in the person of the shortlived husband and king. 

In conclusion, let us seek to define precisely the result attained. 
Semiramis is a name and form of Astarte, and the story of her conquests 
in upper Asia is a translation into the language of political history of the 
diffusion and victories of her worship in that region. The centre of 
diffusion—at least the main centre—was Bambyce or Hierapolis, the 
greatest sanctuary of the Syrian goddess, to which, at the annual feast of 
Semiramis’s birth from the Euphrates, pilgrims gathered in the time of 
Lucian ‘ from all Syria and Arabia and from the parts beyond the river.’ 
Hierapolis was never the seat of a great monarchy, but it was a great 
meeting-place of trade, where the waterway of the Euphrates was inter- 
sected by the road from Cele-Syria to upper Mesopotamia and the 
farther east. And just as the worship of Astarte (Aphrodite) was carried 
to the west by Pheenician traders, the same worship was spread by 
Aramean traders in the lands of the east. The empire of Assyria had, so 
far as we know, no share in the thing at all. It was by a mere blunder of 
the Greeks or of some ignorant Syrian consulted by the Greeks that 
the Ninus or Ninyas of Hierapolitan myth was brought into connexion 
with Nineveh; crude euhemerism, a free handling of the local myths of 
Semiramis sanctuaries, and a large importation of elements borrowed from 
the story of Alexander, did the rest, and produced the fabulous Greek 
history of the foundation of the Assyrian empire. It would be easy to 
show that the same circle of myth was pressed into service for the Greek 
story of Sardanapalus, in which the warlike Assurbanipal is disguised in 
the vestments of an effeminate Semitic god. 

W. ROBERTSON MITE. 


THE DEIFICATION OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


OLım magna res erat deum fieri, jam famam mimum fecistis, said Father 
Janus to the assembled gods; and where so respectable a divinity leads 
the way, wə men ought surely to assist the tory party in Olympus in 
the laudable endeavour to maintain the exclusiveness of their ancient 
company ; but in this instance if we protest against the gratuitous ascrip- 
tion of divinity to Alexander, son of Philip, we do it rather to his glory 
than his humiliation. Historians have been strangely persistent in re- 
peating this charge against the great Macedonian, that he would have 
been a god: the strictures of Niebuhr and Grote are not more damning 
than the apologies of Droysen; nor does Thirlwall or Professor Freeman 
discredit the legend. And yet itis so utterly groundless, and withal so 
injurious, that it may be worth while to examine in some detail this im- 
putation of insolence and folly laid to the account of one with whose name 
romance has been so busy as to leave small space for history. 

It need hardly be premised that in such inquiry we must depend 
chiefly on Arrian, the most critical and best informed of the Alexander 
historians, and removed by little more than are the other extant chroni- 
clers from the period of which he treats; but still four hundred years is 
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The theory assumes that the desire for subject wives, once it 
had become general, would have effect given to it in the same 
way, while the exemption of women living among their own people 
from the lot of captive wives would make marriage in fact exo- 
gamous. The Mirdites get their wives by capture because exogamy 
is—they know not why—a law with them. Prehistoric men, be 
it observed, would be, as regards marriage, in precisely the same 
position as soon as the reason for their not taking their own 
women in marriage ceased to be thought of. Exogamy in mar- 
riage would then, at latest, be fully established. And after that 
the limitation upon marriage might easily grow into a prohibition 
of all connexions between persons of the same blood. The occur- 
rence of the form of capture along with female kinship shows, 
however, that the association between capture and marriage was 
in some cases not easily or quickly lost sight of. There are 
some peculiar Australian facts, too, which suggest that among 
certain Australians, after exogamy had been established for people 
of the same totem, and local tribes had been made heterogeneous 
by it, capture of wives was practised so extensively that it even 
availed to give a wider scope to exogamy in marriage. The 
principle that if it is wrong to capture a woman it is wrong to 
marry her will, at any rate, account for marriage being forbidden 
(as it is in most of the cases referred to) between persons of the 
same local tribe, even when they are of different totems, and also 
for it being forbidden (as it is in one or two cases) between all 
persons of those neighbour tribes who speak the same dialect. 
Comity and the fear of consequences (especially the latter) would 
make capture as impossible in the small Australian local tribe as it 
would be in a body of people all of one totem ; and might make it, 
even as between neighbour tribes having dealings with each other, 
much too troublesome not to be very seriously disapproved of. 
And marriage is forbidden within the limits within which a capture 
might thus have been deemed an outrage. 

A statement made towards the close of the essay makes it proper 
to add (and no more can now be done) that no case of beenah 
marriage—not even an exclusive practice of it by exogamous tribes, 
the only case of it which is not easily intelligible—makes any 
difficulty for the theory therein submitted. D. MoL. 


THE LEGEND OF SEMIRAMIS. 


THE question which has been discussed in this Review (ii. 97, 807, 
729) by Mr. Gilmore and Mr. Robertson Smith has a natural 
interest for me, and I have already touched upon it in my ‘ Hero- 
dotos’ and elsewhere. The proofs that the legend of Semiramis is 
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but the legend of Istar under another form have been set forth 
by Francois Lenormant, with his usual lucidity and learning, in his 
‘ Légende de Sémiramis’ (Paris, 1878). I believe both him and 
Mr. Robertson Smith to be in the right. Mr. Gilmore, too, so far as 
I can gather, does not dispute that Semiramis became in later days 
the Aphrodité of Western Asia ; what he maintains is that originally 
she was an historical character, to whom the myths about Istar were 
afterwards attached. 

The question is so closely connected with the study of the 
Assyrian monuments, that I may be pardoned for interfering in 
the controversy, more especially as the statements that have been 
made about the Assyrian evidence are not always correct. Let us 
see what it is that Assyriology teaches us. 

Mr. Gilmore has followed Canon Rawlinson in connecting the 
name of Semiramis with that of the Assyrian queen Sammuramat. 
Whether this is right or not, itis perfectly clear that the latter had 
nothing to do with the Semiramis of Herodotos (i. 184). Semi- 
ramis was a queen of Babylonia, independent enough to construct 
large irrigation works in the Babylonian plain, and she flourished 
five generations before Nitôkris the mother of Nabonidos or, as 
Herodotos falsely calls him, Labynétos (i. 188). Counting thirty 
years to a generation, her date will accordingly be about B.c. 750- 
720, when Babylonia was overrun by Assyrians and other invaders, 
and was a prey to internal discords.! No great public works could 
have been executed at such a time: indeed, only a few years later 
(s.c. 688) Babylon was razed to the ground by Sennacherib. In 
any case the date is inconsistent with that of Sammuramat, the 
wife of Rimmon-nirari ITI, who reigned B.c. 812-788. 

Sammuramat, moreover, was an Assyrian, and not a Babylonian, 
princess. We have no reason for assuming that she came from 
Babylonia. The name is not to be found among the numerous 
female names preserved in the Babylonian contract-tablets. The 
relations between Assyria and Babylonia in the time of Rimmon- 
nirari were not such as to encourage matrimonial alliances. The 
last public act of his father had been the capture of Babylon, and 
in B.c. 796, and again in 795, he himself marched his armies into 
the southern kingdom. The erection of temples to Nebo at Nineveh 
and Calah by Rimmon-nirari cannot be pressed to prove any special 
connexion of his with Chaldæa. Nebo is invoked by Shalmaneser II, 
and wherever the Babylonian system of writing went the worship of 

' Taking B.c. 540 instead of 538 as the date of the overthrow of Nabonidos, and 
reckoning seven generations back, we are brought to B.c. 750 as the date of the acces- 
sion of Semiramis. This is close upon the era of Nabonassar, B.c. 747. On the other 
hand Labynétos I was the contemporary of Alyattés the father of Kroesos, according 
to i. 74; so that five generations before Labynétos are two generations before Gygés 


and Assur-bani-pal, which in Herodotos’s chronological scheme would be z.c. 775, as 
he makes the date of Gygés 3.c. 715 instead of 687. 
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Nebo went too. The images on which the name Sammuramat 
is found were dedicated, not by a Babylonian, but by the governor 
of Calah. 

The reading of the last syllable of the name Sammuramat is 
not quite certain, though, if the name is of Assyrian origin, it 
could only be ramat—that is, ‘the inhabitress.’ But I do not feel 
sure that it is of Babylonian origin. As I have stated, it is not 
elsewhere found in the Assyro-Babylonian texts, and the word 
gammu is wholly unknown to me. The only word at all like it 
with which I am acquainted is suwmmatu, ‘a dove’—the word, in 
fact, of which I believe that Diodoros was thinking when he said 
that Semiramis meant ‘a dove.’ Simmas, it must be remembered, 
is given as the name of the shepherd of Ninos, who saved Semi- 
ramis from destruction, and brought her up. But, on the whole, I 
am inclined to think that Sammuramat was a princess of neither 
Assyrian nor Babylonian origin, who may bave come from the 
Arameans of the west. 

As regards Ninos and Ninyas, I am not always able to follow 
either Mr. Robertson Smith or Mr. Gilmore. The vocalisation of 
Ninyas prevents us from connecting it with the Syriac nûnôs, even 
though the Assyrian scribes themselves punned upon the resemblance 
of Nina or Ninua ‘ Nineveh’ to the Assyrian nunu, ‘a fish.’ Ninyas 
is simply a Greek formative from Ninua, like vouas, duyas, Muvvas, 
and means ‘the Ninevite.’ It is consequently a doublet of Ninos, 
illustrating a peculiarity of the royal lists of Ktésias, to which I 
have drawn attention in the ‘ Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie,’ ii. (1887). 
In these the same name is repeated in slightly varying forms, which 
are separated by one or two other names. Thus we have Arios and 
Aralios (which I have discussed in my memoir on the Vannic In- 
scriptions in the ‘ Journal of the R.A.S., xiv. 8, pp. 414-16), Baleus 
and Balaios, Sphairos and Sparthaios, Mamitos (or Mamit, the 
goddess of fate) and Mamylos, Lampridés and Lampraés, Tautanés 
or Teutamos and Teuteos (the man of the tavtim or ‘sea’), 
Ophrateos (‘the Euphrates’) and Ophratenés, Sdsarmos (Samas- 
Rimmon) and Sdsarés, Man-daukés and Ar-tykas. In place of 
Ninyas, Ktésias also gave Zamés or Zameis—that is, Samas the 
Sun-god. This throws light, not only on the meaning of Ninyas, 
but also upon the character of his mother and consort Semiramis. 

Ktésias stated that the city of Ninos stood upon the Euphrates 
(Diod. ii. 8). There is no need of supposing that there is an error in 
the text, or that the Ninos to which he referred was the ‘ Ninus vetus’ 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, the Mabug or Hierapolis of northern 
Syria. The statement of Ktésias is in strict accordance with fact. 
Ninâ was the name of a Protochaldean goddess, the daughter of Ea 
of Eridu, and gave her name to an ancient city or sanctuary of 
Babylonia (according to K 4629, Rer. 8). The ideograph which 
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represented her name and the name of the Babylonian city, repre- 
sented also the name of Nineveh, which, as we learn from the lexical 
texts, was properly pronounced Nina.? Nina is a dialectical form 
of the Sumerian nand, ‘lady,’ more frequently met with in its 
abbreviated form nin. In the genderless Sumerian nin meant 
indifferently ‘lord’ and ‘lady,’ but as there were two other words 
for ‘lord’ (mul and enu), while Nind@ or Nand was a goddess, the 
Semitic Babylonians chose to regard nin as denoting the female sex 
alone. It was only in the ideographic representation of a few divine 
names that nin—or rather its ideograph—was retained in the sense 
of ‘lord.’ 

One of these ideographic representations was that of a deity 
whose Assyrian name is unknown, though his Sumerian name was 
probably Nin-Uras. The ideographs, which, it must be remembered, 
were not pronounced, represent the Sumerian words nin and ip or dar, 
and perhaps signify ‘ the lord of the name.’ Mr. Gilmore’s proposal 
to see the name of Ninos in what Assyriologists, through ignorance 
of the rea] name, have been obliged to write NIN-IP, is inadmissi- 
ble: first of all, because the god was never known by such a name, 
and, secondly, because the second ideograph (IP) is an integral part 
of it. Of late it has been the fashion to call the god Adar, but as 
this name is certainly incorrect, while that of Uras is monumentally 
established, it is best for the present to term him Uras (see my 
‘Lectures on Babylonian Religion,’ pp. 151-158). Horus was an 
Assyrian king according to Pliny (‘ N. H.’ xxx. 51; xxxvii. 52), 
while the Thouras of Kedrénos (‘ Hist.’ 15, 16; cp. the ‘ Paschal 
Chron.’ p. 68) is declared to be the Assyrian Arés and made the 
son of Zamés or Samas. 

The Ninos of the Greek writers, then, must be the city of 
Nina, which, as Ktésias knew, stood on the Babylonian Euphrates 
before the name had been carried northward to the more famous 
city on the Tigris. Ninyas ‘ the Ninevite’ is also Zamés the Sun- 
god, whose son Uras helped, it may be, to form the name of Arios. 
Uras was the messenger of Mul-lil ‘the lord of the ghost-world,’ 
and, as I have shown in my ‘Lectures on the Religion of the 
Ancient Babylonians,’ was originally the sun who issues forth from 
the shades of night. We can therefore understand why it is that 
in the list of Ktesias Arios is succeeded by Aralios—that is, by Arali 
or ‘ Hades.’ 

Mr. Robertson Smith disputes the connexion between the As- 
syrian Ninos and the Lydian Ninos of Herodotos. But the Lydian 
Ninos is said to be the son of Bélos. Moreover, I have pointed out in 
the ‘ Journal of Philology,’ xiv. 28, p. 278, that Herodotos’s scheme 


2 The puzzling Ninua must, I think, be of Aramaic origin, derived from Ninf, the 
assyrianised form of Ninf. At all events, Assyrian philology is powerless to explain 
it. It is of rare occurrence in the inscriptions, and is unknown to the lexical texts. 
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of Assyrian chronology is dependent on that of Lydia.’ It must 
have been derived from some Greco-Lydian source, which will 
explain not only the prominent place occupied by Sardanapallos in 
Greek accounts of Assyrian history (beginning with Herodotos) 
but also the erroneous form of his name. Assur-bani-pal was the 
first Assyrian monarch with whom the Lydians, and through’ them 
the Greeks, came into contact, and I see no way of accounting for 
the Greek form of his name except by supposing that it has been 
assimilated to the name of Sardes, the Lydian capital. We shall 
also have an explanation of two other facts—the mistake of Hero- 
dotos in calling Babylonia Assyria, and his extraordinary version 
of later Babylonian history. Long before the days of Herodotos 
the Assyrian power had been overthrown and Babylonia had taken 
its place, but under Assur-bani-pal, when the Lydians first became 
acquainted with the East, Babylonia was a part of Assyria acknow- 
ledging the Assyrian supremacy, and ruled by an Assyrian viceroy. 
Again, the only king of the later Babylonian empire whose name 
is known to the Greek historian is Labynétos, who assisted Syennesis 
of Kilikia in bringing about peace between the Lydians and Me- 
dians in B.c. 585 (i. 74). In a later chapter (i. 188) this Labynétos is 
made the husband of Nitokris and the father of the last king of Baby- 
lonia, Labynétos II. Labynétos II of course represents Nabonidos, 
of whom Herodotos may have heard from Persian as well as from 
Lydian sources; Labynétos I takes the place at once of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Evil-Merodach, Laborosoarchad, and Nergal-Sharezer. In 
calling him the father of Labynétos II Herodotos has made another 
mistake, since Nabonidos was a usurper, the son of Nabu-baladh- 
su-iqbi, and apparently in no way related to the house of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

Putting Ninos the son of Bélos aside, Sardanapallos, Semiramis, 


3 I reproduce it here: 


Lower Asia. Upper Asia. 
Ninos one generation . 30 (B.c. 1250) Ninos. « . h.a’ 30 "(B.0. 1250) 
Agrén and his successors 505 His successors for 520-30 
The Mermnade . . . 170 (B.c. 715) WTB: ee. os eal 490 
Conquest of Cyrus »B.c. 545 The Median revolt followed 
Total number of years 705 by a generation of auto- 
nomy (i. 96). . . . 80 (B.c. 730) 


The Median kings . . 150 
Conquest of Cyrus B.c. 550 
Total number of years 700 


The kingdom of Ninos the son of Bélos separated into ‘Upper Asia’ (i. 96) and 
‘Lower Asia’ (i. 103, 107), and 30 years are counted for a generation as well as for a 
reign (ii. 142, &c.). The fall of the Herakleidw in Lydia is placed 15 years, i.e. half 
a generation, after the Median revolt, in accordance with the statement that the Medes 
‘ first’ revolted from Assyria, and ‘the other nations’ not till a little later (i. 96). 
Consequently Sardanapallos is assigned to s.c. 760-30, shortly before the reign of 
Semiramis. The dates of the conquests of Lydia and Babylonia by Cyrus are 
derived from the cuneiform monuments. 


— or 
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Labynetos I, and Labynetos II exhaust the list of the ‘ Assyrian’ 
sovereigns known to Herodotos, with the exception of Nitôkris and 
Sanakharib or Sennacherib. But Nitôkris is an Egyptian name, and, 
if there ever was such a queen of Babylonia, Herodotos might have 
derived his knowledge of her from Egyptian authorities. That the 
name of Sanakharib was reported to him by his Egyptian guides 
is shown not only by the fact that it forms part of the Græco- 
Egyptian myth of Sethôs, but also by the fact that Sanakharib is 
not called king of Assyria, but ‘ king of the Arabians and Assyrians’ 
(i. 141), the term ‘ Arabians’ being, as we learn from Manetho (ap. 
Joseph. Cont. Ap. i. 14), the equivalent of the Egyptian Shasu or 
‘Bedouin.’ Apart, therefore, from the two names, one of which 
came certainly, and the other probably, from an Egyptian source, 
all that Herodotos knows about the rulers of ‘ Assyria ’—so far as 
we can trace it home—points to a Lydian origin. 

Semiramis is the only name which remains unclassified, and, 
since it cannot be referred to Egypt, I think we are justified in 
concluding that it, too, was derived by Herodotos from a Lydian 
writer. Let us see if we can find any evidence confirmatory of 
such a view. 

The one solid fact connected with the name of Semiramis is 
that it was the name of the Asiatic goddess worshipped at Hiera- 
polis or Membij (Lucian, De Dea Syria, 39). The sacred city of 
Hierapolis or Kadesh had succeeded to the older Hierapolis or 
Carchemish, now represented by the mounds of Jerablis, a picture 
of which, with the waters of the Euphrates washing its walls, is to 
be seen on the bronzes of Balawat.‘ The statement of the pseudo- 
Lucian is supplemented by that of the Christian Melito. Lucian 
had mentioned that twice a year water was brought from a distance 
and poured into a chasm of the temple of the goddess at Hierapolis, 
the chasm being that through which the waters of the deluge 
had once been drained away (De Dea Syr. 18). Melito (Spicileg. 
Solesmense, II. p. xliv) refers to the same tradition when he says 
that the goddess Simi, the daughter of the supreme god Adad, had 
put an end to the attacks of a demon by filling the pit in which he 
lived with sea-water. The Simi of Melito is the Semi-ramis of the 
Greek writer. 


1 Jerablis, written Jerabolus by Maundrell and Yaraboloos by George Smith, is 
called Jerabees by Pococke, and though intervening travellers agree with Maundrell, 
Bachau maintains that he heard only the name of Djeråbis (Reise in Syrien, p. 168). 
On the other hand, Mr. Skene informed Mr. George Smith and Mr. Boscawen that the 
real name was Jerablis, Jerabis being a Turkish corruption of it; and I have been 
assured, not only by Sir Charles Wilson, but also by Dr. Trowbridge, the head of the 
American College at Aintab, one of whose congregation has property on the spot, that 
the only name known to the natives when speaking among themselves is Jerablûs. 
Hoffman has endeavoured to identify the site with that of Eurdpos, though not very 
successfully. Excavations, however, have shown that a small town stood there in the 
Roman period. 
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Now the Semiramis of Syria is brought into direct connexion 
with Lydia in certain legends which betray a Lydian origin. The 
‘Etymologicum Magnum’ (s.v. Kdaiorpos) asserts that the Lydian 
hero Kayster, the eponym of the Kaystrian plain, went to Syria, 
and there became the father of Semiramis by Derketé (or Atargatis). 
With this we must connect the legend quoted from Xanthos by 
Athénaios (Deitpnos. viii. 87, p. 346) that Derketé had been drowned 
in the sacred lake of Askalon by the Lydian Mopsos. The same 
story is alluded to by Stephanos of Byzantium (s.v. ’Acxddov) 
when he says that the Lydian Askalos, the son of Hymenaios and 
brother of Tantalos, founded Askalon, after having been sent with 
an army into Syria by the Lydian king Akiamos. Derket6é or 
Atargatis was, as we know, the goddess of Hierapolis, on the coins 
of which the simple ’Athi or T'dres (cf. Athên. xiii. p. 846) is found.’ 
The full form Atargatis is met with on the coins of Abd-Hadad, a 
prince who ruled at Hierapolis, as M. Six has proved, in the fourth 
century (see Waddington, Revue numismatique, new ser. v. 1861, 
pp. 9 sq.). The general conclusions to which all this leads are, 
firstly, that Semiramis was the local name of a goddess worshipped 
at Hierapolis in Syria, and, secondly, that the tradition of the 
Lydians connected this goddess with themselves. 

That the worship of the goddess spread through Syria seems to 
me, as to Mr. Robertson Smith, to be clear from the biblical name 
Shemiramoth. But I should explain this name as denoting, not 
‘images of Semiramis,’ but ‘Semiramis goddesses,’ like Anathoth, 
‘the Anats,’ or Ashtaroth, ‘the Ashtoreths,’ which are parallel to 
the Baalim or ‘Baals.’ Whether the name spread also into Kappa- 
dokia we have no means of ascertaining until the Hittite inscrip- 
tions are deciphered. But it is quite possible that it is not of 
Semitic origin and really claims connexion with that of the 
Amazonian goddess Smyrna or Myrinna. If it does, light would 
be thrown on its connexion with Lydia. 

For the present, however, I am inclined to believe that the 
Lydian legend of Derketé and Semiramis first grew up after the 
contact of Lydia with Assyria in the reign of Assur-bani-pal. The 
wealth and power of the Assyrian monarch must have made a great 
impression on the Lydians who sent their envoys to the distant 
and previously unknown Nineveh (where no one could be found to 
understand their language), in order to place themselves under his 
protection and ask his help against their Kimmerian foes. The 
fall of Assur-bani-pal’s empire, in which they themselves had no 
unimportant share, must have produced an equally great impres- 
sion, and we cannot wonder, therefore, if legends both of the luxury 
and effeminateness of the king, and of his disastrous overthrow, 
should have developed themselves in Lydia and been communicated 

s J. P. Six, Numismatic Chronicle, 1878, pp. 106-110. 
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to the Greeks. In course of time the overthrow of the Assyrian 
power in ‘ Lower Asia’ would have become associated with the rise 
of the Mermnad dynasty whose founder assisted Egypt to shake off 
the Assyrian yoke and deal the first blow at the Assyrian empire. 

Now there is an indication that Herodotos knew of Sardana- 
pallos not only as the wealthy monarch but also as the last king of 
Nineveh. As Thukydidés showed that he was acquainted with 
Herodotos by silently contradicting him, and Herodotos himself, as 
I have pointed out elsewhere, proved his acquaintanceship with 
earlier authors by a similar practice, so Ktésias, one of whose main 
objects was to expose the ignorance of Herodotos in matters re- 
lating to oriental history, sometimes indicates a statement pro- 
ceeding from Herodotos by simply contradicting it. Thus when he 
declares that the name of the last king of Media was not Astyages, 
as the Greeks believed, but Aspadas, we may infer that the name 
of Astyages emanated from Herodotos, and when he similarly 
declares that the last king of Assyria was Thonos Konkholerés, and 
not Sardanapallos—a name which is excluded from his list of 
Assyrian kings—we may similarly infer that it was Herodotos 
who had made Sardanapallos the last ruler of Nineveh. The 
statement would have been found in those °Accúpiot dyor of which 
we hear so much. 

There is another indication that the connexion of Semiramis 
with Ninos, as well as the story which made Semiramis build the 
walls of Babylon and placed Ninos in Babylonia, also originated 
with ‘the father of history.’ At the end of the third book of Hero- 
dotos we have an account of a capture of Babylon by Zopyros in 
the time of Dareios. The account is unhistorical, as is shown not 
only by the well-known oriental legend of the mutilation of Zépyros, 
and the fact that mutilated persons like Zopyrus and Megabyzos 
could not have been, the one a satrap of Babylonia, the other the 
commander-in-chief of the Persian army, but also by the further 
fact that the details of the siege as given by Herodotos do not agree 
with the account given by Dareios at Behistun of the two sieges of 
Babylon which took place in his own reign. Ktésias, therefore, 
was doubtless correct in saying that the siege referred to by Hero- 
dotos really took place in the time of Xerxes. Now in the legend 
as reported by Herodotos we are told of two gates of Babylon, one 
called the gate of Semiramis and the other the gate of Ninos (iii. 
156), a third gate being that of Bélos. The names of the gates 
form an integral part of the legend, which is evidently derived from 
a Persian source. 

If, as I have endeavoured to show, the legend of Semiramis 
originated in Lydia, this Persian source must have been indebted to 
Lydian literature, just as the Persian legend described by Herodotos 
at the beginning of his History was indebted to Greek mythology. 
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It would appear, therefore, that Herodotos drew the materials of 
his ’Acovpvoe dAdvyou, not only from Lydia and Egypt, but also from 
Persia, or at all events from a Greco-Persian source. Where he 
and Ktésias are in agreement, the Persian source must be pre- 
supposed. 

The transference of Semiramis, then, from northern Syria, and 
her transformation into a Babylonian queen, were, I believe, due to 
Persian imagination. Her connexion with Ninos on the one side 
and with the empire of Sardanapallos on the other may be accounted 
for if we assume that the name of Semiramis was carried into the 
neighbouring districts of Kilikia along with the sculpture and hiero- 
glyphs of the Hittites. Assur-bani-pal married the daughters 
both of Mugal, king of the Tibareni and of Sanda-sar-mi, king of 
Kilikia, and we learn from Greek inscriptions that Nineis and Nineps 
were Kilikian names. At Jotapa mention is made of Mopsos, the 
son of Nineps, and of Nineis the son of Konén, the termination of 
Nineis being similar to that of the Kilikian names Kaneis, Obran- 
goneis, Dameis and Artemeis. Legend, too, discovered a direct 
connexion between Kilikia and Sardanapallos. He was said to have 
built Tarsos and Ankhiale in a day, and his tomb was pointed out 
in Tarsos.® 

Here, it will be noticed, it was Sardanapallos and not Semiramis 
who was connected with the artificial structures of eastern Asia 
Minor whose real origin had been forgotten. I agree with Mr. 
Robertson Smith in thinking that the yopara of Babylonia which 
Semiramis is said to have erected originally meant the old mounds 
or tilt of the country rather than its kari or embankments. The 
words, mporepov 52 whee ò morapòs avà TO mediov Tay Tedayi- 
fev, when compared with a similar expression in ii. 92, seem to 
me to be a rationalistic explanation added by Herodotos from his 
own experience of the Egyptian Delta. 

To sum up: the name of Semiramis appears to have originally 
been connected with Hierapolis in northern Syria, from whence it 
made its way to the Arameans of Mesopotamia as well as to the 
Lydians of the west. Herodotos derived his ‘ Assyrian’ history, 
setting aside Sennacherib and possibly Nitokris, mainly from a 
Lydian source which alone can explain his system of chronology. 
This source was supplemented by a Persian one, from which Ktésias 
afterwards derived some at least of his materials. The con- 


* K. O. Müller (Kleine Schriften, ii. 100 sq.), followed by Movers (Die Phinizier, 
i. 458), has identified Sardanapallos with Sandan, whom Ed. Meyer has proved to have 
been originally the supreme Kilikian Baal (Z. d. M. G. xxxi. 4, 1877). In Ammianus 
Marcellinus (xiv. 7), Sandan, instead of Sardanapallos, is made the founder of Tarsos, 
and the so-called Tomb of Sardanapallos, or Dunek Tash, at Tarsos is shown by coins 
to have represented the pyramidal temple or funeral pyre of Sandan. The image of 
Sardanapallos stood beside that of Semiramis in the temple of Hierapolis (De Dea 


Syr. 40). 
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nexion between Semiramis and Ninos was of Persian origin; the 
Lydian author (or authors) more probably associated her with Sar- 
danapallos, the husband of a Kilikian princess. This would explain 
why it is that whereas Herodotos gives the names of Semiramis and 
Ninos to two of the gates of Babylon, he elsewhere (i. 184) places 
Semiramis only two generations before Gygés and Sardanapallos, 
or about B.c. 750. It is, perhaps, hardly needful to add that the 
cuneiform tablets have given us a continuous chronology of Baby- 
lonia from the accession of Nabonassar in B.c. 747 to the overthrow of 
the kingdom of Nabonidos, and that among the rulers of Babylonia 
throughout this period there is not a single queen. 
A. H. Saycr. 


LORD FINGALL’S CARTULARY OF READING ABBEY. 


Tae Cartulary of Reading Abbey, belonging to the earl of Fingall, 
is in many respects one of the most interesting, and probably the 
most valuable, of the several records which are known to exist of 
that once important foundation. 

Although not alluded to in the report of the inspector appointed 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission in his recently published 
account of Lord Fingall’s collection, there can be no doubt that 
this is the Wollascot MS. mentioned by Coates in his history of 
Reading, 1802, and that it has been lost sight of for some years. 
A reference in the British Museum led the writer to think it might 
possibly be in Lord Fingall’s possession. His lordship was kind 
enough to have a search made, and to authorise the publication 
of the following particulars. 

The volume, judging from the various styles of the hand- 
writing, would seem to have been written in the early part of the 
fifteenth century; it is in its original state, bound in oak boards, 
covered with white leather, and, when shut, is fastened by a strong 
leather strap, which closes upon a brass clasp let into the middle 
of the right side of the cover. The size of the book is eleven inches 
and a quarter by eight inches and a quarter ; rather larger than the 
other cartularies of Reading Abbey which are deposited at the British 
Museum. 

A memorandum affixed to the fly-leaf runs as follows :— This 
book of the charters of Reading Abbey was found secreted in a very 
concealed and unknown corner in my Lord Fingall’s house at Shine- 
field near Reading. It was brought to Woolhampton Great House, 
now Mrs. Crew’s, by Gul. Corderoy the steward, with several other 
books found by a bricklayer necessitated to pull some part of the 
house, or rather part of a wall, down in order to repair thoroughly 
a chimney in Shinefield House. This account I had from the fore- 
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